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Introduction 



There is overwhelming evidence that organizations having a criti- 
cal mass of high performers are better organizations. They are both 
more efficient and effective and have higher morale. In the private 
sector, profit margins are greater; and in the public sector, morale 
is higher and the employee turnover rate lower. In schools where there 
is high-performing leadership, achievement scores are higher and 
dropout rates are lower. 

This fastback has been designed for educators who want to learn 
about the characteristics and activities of high-performing managers. 
It synthesizes the ideas of several experts on business management 
performance and includes examples of highly successful educational 
managers whose work I have been able to observe over the years. 
The ideas presented here are influenced by my own experience as 
well as by interviews I have conducted recently with effective 
managers in the public and private sector. 

This step-by-step guide with questionnaires and personalized forms 
is intended specifically to help busy school managers analyze their 
current management style and to compare it with the styles used by 
effective organizational leaders. It also briefly presents a comprehen- 
sive strategy that educational managers can adapt in whole or in part 
for improving their overall management performance. 

For purposes of brevity, the term "high performer" will be used 
throughout the text to refer to effective managers in a variety of 
settings. 




Characteristics of High Performers 



High performers are people who h.ive high expectations and high 
standards for themselves and others. They have a personal mission 
that meshes with the organization's mission, and that personal mis- 
sion serves as the driving force Jn meeting their own expectations 
and in carrying out every activity they perform. It is belief in the im- 
portance of their mission from which they derive their enthusiasm 
and excitement, which they in turn communicate to others. Fundamen- 
tal to their activities is the belief that the key to a good organization 
is people - people who are effective individuals as well as contributing 
team members. 

A principal in the South Bronx had as ner personal mission the im- 
provement of instruction and learning. In a school where both areas 
left much to be desired, improvement was clearly needed. In another 
instance, a director of special education in a large high school dis- 
trict in California, after visiting several classrooms, concluded that 
too many teachers believed that youngsters with exceptional needs 
were incapable of learning. The personal mission for these two 
managers was improved instruction. Their belief that instruction could 
be improved and their commitment to making it happen were the mes- 
sages they communicated to teachers. They were not critical nor de- 
meaning; but they made it clear that they truly believed that teachers 
could do better and that by working together, their respective organi- 
zations would improve. In both cases their missions and related ac- 



tivities motivated the staff to improve performance, which resulted 
in improved learning as measured by standardized tests. 

High performers also have internalized a set of basic values with 
respect to their own integrity, honesty, and loyalty to the organiza- 
tion. They have a deep belief that they can perform better, that others 
also can perform better, and that their organization can become more 
effective through their better performance. They translate these be- 
liefs into action in ways that others do not find threatening or intimidat- 
ing but rather stimulating and motivating. 

Such an individual was a superintendent of a large high school dis- 
trict in California, who realized that a high but stable dropout rate 
had become almost an accepted standard. He knew the long-term nega- 
tive consequences that dropping out would have for a large number 
of students in his district, and he felt it warranted action on his part. 
Rather than confronting the dropout issue directly, ^' 'lich might have 
generated negative newspaper articles, he choF to move ahead on 
a variety of staff development activities, belie' 'ng that belter perform- 
ance by di^crxt personnel could have a positive impact on the prob- 
lem. Staff development included such activities as workshops on the 
use of classroom aides, teacher involvement in selecting ne v instruc- 
tional materials, and staff exploration of the use of computers. Ulti- 
mately, his belief that the professional staff was capable of better 
performance paid off; within a five year period and after much work 
and experimentation, there was a steady decline in the dropout rate. 

Each person in the three cases cited, the inner-city elementary school 
principal, the director of special education, and the high school dis- 
trict superintendent, did a thoughtftil analysis of past organizational 
performance before moving ahead. Each had some very clear ideas 
about what improvement activities were needed but recognized that 
the key people in the organization had to be involved in order for 
it to improve. And this improvement effort created a sense of mis 
sion not only for each of these three individuals but for a critical mass 
of key people in the organization. 



Through words and actions, these leaders conveyed trust, admira- 
tion, and respect for the people with whom they worked. Their per- 
sonal and professional commitments provided a sense of unity and 
direction for the improvement efforts, which was communicated to 
their staffs. All three believed strongly that teachers can improve, 
that youngsters can achieve more, and that schools can become a better 
place for students to work and learn. 

A Checklist of Characteristics of High Performers 

This checklist includes those qualities associated with high- 
perfonning managers as idendfied in the literature. How do you meas- 
ure up? 

• Are guided in all they do by strongly held personal and profes- 
sional values. 

• Have a singular sense of personal purpose, which becomes their 
mission for the organization; this purpose creates high expecta- 
tions and gives focus and direction to all their energies. 

• Understand that an organization can be improved only through 
the efforts of competent people working together. 

• Have a strategy for regularly communicating the organization's 
mission to others, thereby generating systemwide commitment 
to the mission goals. 

• Have a collegial system for monitoring progress on meeting the 
goals established by the mission. 

• Stay in close touch with the people who do the work of the or- 
ganization. 

• Understand and accept that it is necessary to take risks if an or- 
ganization is to innovate, improve, and meet the challenge of 
ever-changing circumstances. 

• Stay attuned to the social, cultural, and political aspects of the 
environment that have an impact on an organization's operations. 



• See themselves as teacher and motivator of their staffs; have 
their own program of training and .self-renewal and encourage 
those who work with them to do likewise. 

• Know the special skills and professional expertise of each per- 
son with whom they work. 
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Activities of High Performers 



The Checklist of Characteristics of High Performers in the previ- 
ous chapter provides a general description of the attributes and ac- 
tivities of effective managers. In this chapter we shall examine the 
specific activities of high perfomiers, starting with the preparation 
of a mission statement. But a useful preliminary step to preparation 
of a mission statement is an inventory and analysis of your own core 
values - values that motivate you both on the job and in your per- 
sonal life. (Use Chart #1 in the Appendix to record your core values.) 

Personal Core Values Analysis 

To see if your role in the organization is consistent with your 
deepest-held beliefs, you have to ask yourself tough questions in these 
three areas: I) what you see as your personal/professional values, 
2) what you see as your value to the organization, and 3) how the 
organization perceives you. Some questions you might a^k yourself 
about personal and professional values might be: 

• What is the purpose of my work? 

• Why am I doing this? 

• Who benefits from what I am doing other than myself? 

• Where do such terms as honor, integrity, and courage fit into 
my personal value system? 

• How do these values influence my commitment to my work? 



• Where does my family fit in my life objectives? 

• How do I balance family time and work time? 

• What about community obligations that are not work-related? 

Equally hard questions you might ask about your value to the or- 
ganization are: 

• What are my unique skills or competencies that help to make 
the organization more effective? 

• How much time do I spend using these skills? 

• V* t areas do I need to strengthen to become more effective? 

• y ; an effective motivator; do I generate enthusiasm? 

• Do my values communicate a tone of integrity? 

• Do people understand my values; do they share my vision for 
the organization? 

The third category, how the organization perceives my value to it, 
requires honest answers to such questions as: 

• What signals am I getting from key people in the organization 
that tell me what my value to it is? 

• \re my values consistent with the mission of the organization? 

• Do performance reviews of my work focus on my true skills? 

• Has it been suggested to nie what areas I should strengthen, and 
are these suggestions consistent with my perceptions? 

• Is there someone in the organization with whom I can have a frank 
discussion about my value and contribution to the organization? 

On completing an analysis of your core values in these three arei.s, 
you can then begin to develop a personal mission statement. Obvi- 
ously, the greater congruency between the values in these thr^e areas, 
the more effective you will be in your organization. The three educa- 
tional managers described in the previous chapter may not have gone 
through the value analysis as described here, but they surely must 
have felt they had great congruency in order to accomplish what they 
did in their respective organizations. 



If, on the other hand, an individual finds that his values are not 
congruent with the organization's, then enthusiasm and commitment 
may be diminished and conflict is likely to arise. An experienced high 
school principal related the kinds of problems such incongruency can 
cause. When being interviewed for a new principalship, he was asked 
many questions about his knowledge Oi and experience with advanced 
placement classes and college admissions procedures, leading him lO 
believe that the school was primarily a college preparatory institution. 
He got the job and assumed one of his values to the organization would 
be to strengthen the programs for higher-achieving youngsters and, 
equally important, to have the support of their parents. He was not 
long on the job when it became apparent that the percentage of col- 
lege picp^ratory students was relatively small; there was a far great- 
er number in :he vocational and general curricula. Conflict with some 
of his superiors a^ose when he began to sper.d an increasing amount 
of his time working with the students and parents of the non-college- 
bound youngsters. One of this principal's core values was the belief 
that all youngsters in a school deserve attention and support, not just 
a handful going on to college. Because his superiors were respond- 
ing to the highly vocal and well-organized parents of college-bound 
youngsters, they gave this group priority. And therein arose the 
conflict. 

Developing the Mission Statement 

A mission statement serves as the impetus for all the activities of 
the high performer. It sets goals and inspires actions that lead to in- 
novation and organizational improvement. Imbedded in the mission 
statement are the carefully thought-through values in the three areas 
discussed earlier. 

The mission statements of the three high-performing educators 
described in the previous chapter - the inner-city principal, the spe- 
cial education director, and the high school district superintendent 
- created the expectations, energy, and enthusiasm for their own per- 
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formances and ultimately were accepted by those with whom they 
worked. They realized that if they were the only ones who had owner- 
ship of the improvement effort, it would fail. They recognized that 
it would take the combined efforts of everyone to make the organiza- 
tion work more effectively. Through their collegial style of opera- 
tion, they made it clear that everyone was worthy of trust and respect. 
The mission was communicated to everyone through meetings, 
through discussions with individuals, and through communications 
with parent groups. They also took actions, such as bringing in out- 
side speakers and initiating staff development programs. These high 
performers understood that it takes the personal commitment of every- 
one to give the effort unity and direction. By establishing group goals, 
they created the basis for both organizational and individual success. 

It is crucial that individual missions be congruent with the mission of 
the organization. Conflicting missions can diffuse energies and create 
tensions. In one school district a rapid influx of Spanish-speaking young- 
sters generated enormous conflict. A majority of the staff believed that 
these youngsters initially should be taught in the language they under- 
stood, even if this required a crash training program for Spanish-speak- 
ing community members to serve as teacher aides. Others on the the 
faculty believed strongly in the traditional English-cnly approach; and 
therein was generated a sustained, debilitating conflict. In another 
school, without any staff invo'- ^ment, a writing-across-the-curriculum 
program was launched, which generated anger and hostility on the part 
of math, science, and vocational education teachers who felt they were 
being asked to assume responsibilities that properly belonged to others. 

In the first case, t'lere was no leadership given as to what direction 
the school should take to educate non-English-speaking students. In 
the second case, a program was introduced that was resisted by a sig- 
nificant segment of the teaching staff. In each of these cases, time 
devoted to frank and open discussions about individual and organiza- 
tional missions that best served the needs of all students could have 
avoided or at least lessened the conflict. 



As the mission statement is developed, it is necessary to do a care- 
fiil assessment of the current status of the organization. Since the mis- 
sion focuses on the f ture direction of the organization, it is important 
to ask such questions as: "Are we doing better than v*? were two or 
three years ago?" or "Are there any areas where we do not seem to 
be doing as well?" The three successful managers cited above asked 
themselves these hard questions, and from this assessment they decided 
to launch their improvement efforts. 

In developing a mission statement that is change-oriented-(and4iiost 
of them are), one can almost automatically expect opposition firom those 
committed to the status quo. In any organization there are those who 
believe everything is fine the way it is and any change is tampering with 
the sacred. Often these beliefe are not based on any real data but are simply 
myths. The three educational managers cited had to deal with some of 
these myths; that is, children from an inner-city environment cannot 
learn; handicapped kids by their nature cannot learn; and the dropout 
rate has been about the same for years and cannot be changed. One 
of the key issues for each of these managers during the initial period 
of their improvement efforts was dealing with the inertia of the puSt. 

A mission statement must have a clear focus. There is a tendency 
in writing mission statements to embellish them with flowery language 
and overblown prose. Keep the statement direct and simple. In a ru- 
n 1 high school district with a high dropout rate, the staff decided to 
establish a program to deal with the problem. The program manager*s 
mission statement was simple and right on target: "Bring back some 
of the youngsters who have left and develop strategies to keep those 
who are in school in school.** In the private sector we have a good 
model of clear focus and succinctness in I^e Iacocca*s mission state- 
ment. He said, "My mission is to save the Chrysler Corporation." 
That was good enough to get a two-billion dollar loan from the fed- 
eral government. He did save Chrysler and paid back the loan. 

It is important to put down your mission statement in writing. To 
put it in writing, you have to discipline yourself to compose a pre- 
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cisely worded document that communicates the importance and ur- 
gency of your mission. In addition, a written mission statement serves 
as a reference for measuring whether strategies to accomplish cer- 
tain outcomes are working or ^whether they should be changed. Fur- 
ther, it communicates your goals and expectations to others, thus 
giving them a clear understanding of what they may be involved in. 

Communicating the Mission 

A high-performing educational manager makes sure the mission is 
xommunicated to the key players on the team, so they know where 
the manager is going and understand the yardstick to be used to meas- 
ure progress. 

Two cases cited below will underline the problems that can emerge 
where there is a failure in communicating the mission. A newly ap- 
pointed principal was concerned because there was no system to meas- 
ure instructional progress in her school. She set out to do something 
about it. At an early teachers' meeting she announced that in the fu- 
ture, as each teacher completed a chapter or unit of instruction, a test 
would be given and results reviewed by the principal. The principal's 
request to have current information about total class and individual 
student progress was not unreasonable. It could easily have led to 
staff discussions on what practices were working and where there ap- 
peared to be problems. However, the staff saw the new principal's 
demand as administrative interference and unnecessary surveillance, 
which called their professional integrity into question. The outcome 
was sullen compliance. 

In the second case, a newly hired administrator of a large educa- 
tion agency informed his top-level managers at an early meeting that 
he was hiring a high-powered consulting firm to review management 
practices in the agency with an eye toward fundamental reorganiza- 
tion. Why he decided to move in this direction and what problems 
it was meant to address he never revealed. When the management- 
consulting firm's staff arrived on the scene and started conducting in- 




terviews, the agency managers expended enormous energy trying to 
find out the motivation of their new leader and supplied the inter- 
viewers with answers that would result in the least amount of change 
in the organization. 

In each of the above cases, the leaders failure to communicate the 
mission, or by obscuring the mission, generated hostility and often 
covert opposition. In neither case was there any effort to involve staff 
in decisions. The mission may have been ftilly justified, but it was 
subverted because of lack of understanding and failure to motivate. 
Clearly, the staffs in these two cases did not see their leader's mis- 
sion as their own. The mission that motivates high-performing 
managers also must motivate those with whom they work. It is im- 
portant, then, in formulating a mission statement that it be reviewed 
and discussed with key people in the system. The mission might be 
altered somewhat as a result of the review; but with an opportunity 
for input, the staff would come to see the mission as their own and 
would work to see that it was achieved. 



Reviewing Progress 

As the Staff works to meet the expectations of the mission, progress 
should be measured along the way. With agreement on the expecta- 
tions and the yardstick for measuring them, assessment becomes a 
normal part of the process, and adjustments to the overall strategy can 
be made if the need arises. If the assessment process is to generate 
useful data, it will require the commitment of all in the organization. 
And they must feel free to report what is actually happening without 
fear of retribution or blame. The inner-city principal described earlier 
met periodically with grade-level teams to share successes and as- 
sess progress but also to identify problems. The high school district 
superintendent held monthly meetings to review progress on the drop- 
out problem but also identified areas where there was lack of progress. 

For the inner-city principal and the high school district superinten- 
dent, as well as the director of special education, the purpose of the 




assessments was not to point fingers at who erred or made mistakes 
but to find out how to do better in the future. With the focus on suc- 
cess, their staffs became committed to a program of change and im- 
provement. These effective managers saw their role as one of creating 
a climate in which the involvement of key people increased the likeli- 
hood of meeting; the mission goals. 

Although each of the mission statements focused on improving 
teaching and learning, specific goals and expectations were changed. 
Most were met, but others were seen to be unrealistic. Sometimes 
the outside environment changed, creating new and different 
challenges. For example, in the case of the high school district su- 
perintendent, a rapid influx of Southeast Asian refugees caused him 
and his staff to undertake a major review of their dropout effort. 

Staying in Touch with the People 

Researchers who have studied high-performing managers report that 
effective managers spend a minimum of one-third of their time stay- 
ing in touch with the key people in the organization. They suggest 
that an invisible manager is an incompetent manager. In a school con- 
text, these key people include teache;s, aides, custodians, and cafe- 
teria workers, among others. 

By staying in touch with the key people in the organization, the 
high-performing manager can determine if the mission and the values 
it reflects have been communicated to others. For effective school 
managers, this means visiting classrooms, labs, shops, athletic fields, 
cafeterias, etc. One principal told me that he stays in touch by peri- 
odically following an imaginary student's schedule. An elementary 
school principal told me that she makes visits to all the classes in one 
grade to get a sense of what is going on at that grade level. Several 
principals have to'd me that they "wander around," but for a different 
purpose each day - one day a safely check, one day classroom in- 
struction, one day student attitudes, one day discipline, one day pride 
in school. But in all cases the ultimate purpose of their wandering 



around was to assess progress toward organizational improvement. 
And they all reported that when someone made a suggestion for im- 
provement, they made it a point to get back with a response to the 
person who made the suggestion. 

The purpose of a mission is to give direction and a sense of cohe- 
siveness to the work of others. By staying in touch, the high performer 
continually tests the validity of the mission. Along the way there may 
be defeats, disappointments, and surprises, both positive and nega- 
tive. But by staying in touch and engaging in collegial decision mak- 
ing, the effective manager can redesign the inission so that it can be 
achieved. 

Understanding the Changing Environment 

Successful managers continually assess the nature of their working 
environment. Even though they may have little or no control over 
environmental changes, they see fhese changes as challenges to be 
met through innovation and new strategies. They accept the inevita- 
bility of change and, therefore, have plans ready to put into opera- 
tion or on the drawing board when the need arises. 

They are always alert to conditions that might have ai iiTipa^^t on 
their organization's environment. For example, in the area of demo- 
graphics, they anticipate how new industries in the comr",unity may 
create different demands on the schools. In one district the construc- 
tion of a large semiconductor plant quickly cnanged the makeup of 
the student body. In another district the dramatic expansion of sever- 
al defense-related industries changed the character of the communi- 
ty. In yet another district the bankruptcy of a major industry was 
immediately felt in the schools, with fathers unemployed and mothers 
going to work. 

High-performing managers also are closely attuned to the actions 
of other agencies closely related to the schools, such as the central 
office, state government, and federal government. New demands for 
improved instruction emanating from many state capitals, sometimes 
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in the form of exhortations but more often in the form of new man- 
dates, have changed the way many schools do business. High per- 
formers recognize that they must be prepared to change as their outside 
environments change. 

Parents also are an important part of the school's environment. Stay- 
ing in touch with this importaia environmental component is a con- 
tinuing task that effective school managers take very seriously. This 
process is a two-way effort: 1) communicating goals, strategies, and 
programs to parents and 2) assessing parental attitudes and concerns. 
A plan, then, for both parts of the process is important to tne work 
of the high performer. 

Serving as Motivator and Teacher 

Through their actions, high performers become motivators. They 
understand that motivation requires aciion rather than exhortation. 
Their actions are consistent with the mission that has been previous- 
ly reviewed and accepted by their colleagues. One of the inner-city 
principal's broad missions was improving her school's physical en- 
vironment, with the immediate goal of reducing graffiti. To this end 
she took several concrete actions. First she talked to the teachers, 
students, and community members about how important an attrac- 
tive and clean school is to effective learning. Then she arranged her 
own work schedule so she could inspect her building with the head 
custodian before school started each morning. She secured paint and 
paintbrushes from the school district's maintenance department, which 
at first was reluctant to give them to her because painting was the 
job of the maintenance department, not the custodian. But she per- 
sisted and was able to have the graffiti painted over before the stu- 
dents arrived at school. It was not long before the teachers, students, 
and parents became aware that the graffiti had disappeared, and they 
began to take pride in the appearance of their school. This principal 
changed how she managed the school, took some risks in bucking 
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the bureaucracy, and by her actions communicated to the school and 
community the value of a clean and attractive learning environment. 

High performers, by having their own program of training and self- 
renewal, motivate cUiers to do likewise. A superintendent who recog- 
nizcvl the growing importance of the personal computer as a manage- 
ment tool err ji>d, and invited his immediate staff to enroll, in a series 
of weekcdJ seminars sponsored by a nearby university His example 
served as a visible motivation for others seeking training opportuni- 
ties. The same superintendent also instituted a management training 
program designed to help adininistrntv>i s impi ove iheir performance, 
thereby enlarging the pool of high-performing managers. 

Recognizing Colleagues' Special Skills 
and Their Value to the Organization 

High performers know not only the special skills they themselves 
bring to the organization, they also know the speci:il skills that others 
have to offer the organization. This includes teachers, custodians, cler- 
ical help, and parents. By knowing the special skills of every person 
in the organization, high performers can tap these skills to improve 
the effectiveness of the entire organization as well to enhance the 
self-concept of those who arc contributing their special skills for the 
good of the organization. Many high-performing managers keep a 
record of the special skills of persons in their organization. And they 
review and update them from time to time (See Chart #2 in the Ap- 
pendix as an example of a form for recording special skills and their 
value to the organization.) 

In interviewing many school principals, I found that most of them 
had a good sense of the special skills that key members of their staff 
could contribute to staff development activities. For example, many 
of the elementary principals could quickly identify their most expert 
primary reading teachers and usually had on their records an indica- 
tion as to whether these individuals were willing to share tlicir exper- 
tise with beginning teachers. High school principals also could 
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immediately identify their top writing and math teachers who, with 
some individualized training, could become valuable resource per- 
sons for staff development. The idea for Chart #2 came from these 
principals. The data on the chart also could be entered easily on a 
database system of a personal computer. 
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The Personal Work Plan 



-ALlthough many school managers do not have a formal personal 
work plan or schedule, I recommend the use of such a work plan. 
The personal work plan is a self-disciplining technique to ensure that 
activities planned to accomplish the mission are carried out. It is a 
working document that includes goals, activities, and a time line. It 
serves as a point of reference when mid-course corrections are needed. 
The work plan establishes benchmarks by which to measure progress. 

With a work plan a manager can develop a personal strategy to ac- 
complish specific objectives within a designated time. Even when there 
are interruptions or crises (to be expected when running a school), 
the work plan helps the manager to get back on track. It serves as 
a personal monitoring system for charting progress or lack thereof. 
As goals are accomplished, the work plan may change, but the initial 
plan ensures that individual and organizational activities take place 
in a timely manner. 



Assessing One^s Time 

A preliminary step in designing a personal work p)an is to get an 
accurate and realistic assessment of how you spend your time. Esti- 



mates of time spent on certain activities seldom agree with actual time 
spent. For a week or two, keep a detailed account of what you do 
and for how long. Chart #3 in the Appendix shows how such an as- 
sessment can be made. It may show that a reallocation of time will 
be necessary in order to provide enough time for priority activities. 

In addition to the detailed analysis of how one spends time pro- 
vided in Chart #3, another type of analysis strategy is possible using 
Chart #4, "Improvement Activity Analysis,** I first came upon this 
strategy after reading an article about how architects approach urban 
planning. Architects use a technique that they call pre-visua!ization. 
As they begin planning a new building, they visualize what the new 
building will look like, how n will fit in with existing buildings, and 
how it will change the city's or community's environment. I first be- 
gan to use th^s technique while preparing for a fishing/camping trip. 
I can*fully thought through everything I could see myself doing, such 
as finding the tent stakes, putting up the tent, assembling the camp 
stove, and other chores involved in setting up camp. I went through 
the same process in gathering my fishing gear, even down to putting 
on the waders, assembling the rod, tying on the flies, etc. After do- 
ing this several times, I found I left fewer things at home. I now go 
through a similar routine in planning and reviewing a week's work. 

Using Chart #4 requires that you spend some time for both pre- 
visualization and post-visualization, focusing on three areas, self- 
renewal, improving individuals, and enhancing the organization, with 
an emphasis on improving teamwork. The first step is to visualize 
each day of the previous week, thinking very carefully about the ac- 
tivities you were engaged in on each day in that week. A date book 
or desk calendar is helpful in this step. Record the activities and time 
spent in the three improvement areas. Then visualize the upcoming 
week and identify the activities and estimate the time to be spent in 
the three improvement areas. B> going through this visualization pro- 
cess for the past week and for the upcoming week, >ou arc develop- 
ing habits that contribute to a disciplined work plan. 



Designing the Work Plan 



As with the mission statement, a work plan should be written down. 
It should: 

• Make clear what you are to do. 

• Communicate to others what you are to do. 

• Spell out the responsibility of others and provide time lines for 
completion. 

• Serve as a measure of progress toward the mission. 

The personal work plan (See Chart #5 in the Appendix) should 
include a brief restatement of the previously prepared mission state- 
ment, a listing of the goals or expectations to be accomplished dur- 
ing the week, a listing of the specific activities to be undertaken to 
realize the goals, a date for completion of an activity, and finally the 
results that arc expected. 

Il is important to remember that a listing of goals is not set in con- 
crete, the specifics of the work plan are always tentative and subject 
to change. But any changes should be thought through carefull) and 
kept within the context of the original mission .statement. And, of 
course, any changes should be communicated to those \»Jio arc respon- 
sible for carrying out the activities. By developing a personal work 
plan, the high-pcrfornung manager serves as a model for others, who 
then can be encouraged to develop their ow .i individual work plan;*. 
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Gathering and Using Data 



Ma 



Lany experts on organizational management point out that high 
performers make effective use of data relevant to the mission of the 
organization. For schools such data might be standardized test scores, 
dropout rates over a period of time, or percentage of graduates going 
on to institutions of higher education. The effective manager must 
decide what data are important to collect and how they may best be 
used. 

With key data presented in simple graphs (an easy chore with the 
personal computer), they can be duplicated and can serve as the basis 
for staff analysis and discussion. When data are gathered and presented 
in an organized way to staff members, there is an atmosphere for in- 
telligent discourse among those responsible for the overall improve- 
ment of the school. Such graphs can be used as the basis for a "what-ir 
game. For instance, if graphs showing reading test scores showed 
no change ever the past five years, what if they were to jump sub- 
stantially in the next two years? What should the school be doing to 
make that happen? These graphs also can be made into transparen- 
cies for public presentations in the community. 

A dynamic elementary school principal explained to me how she 
used data. In her first three years on the job, as a matter of routine 
she recorded the number of students referred to her for disciplinary 
purposes and categorized the referrals according to the type of in- 
fraction, noting particularly the referrals for fighting and truancy. At 
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the end of the three-year period, she averaged the number of refer- 
rals for each month of the third year and for the two preceding years. 
Her data showed that the total number of disciplinary referrals, as 
well as the referrals for fighting and truancy, had been increasing 
gradually over the three-year period. At a before-school staff meet- 
ing in September, she presented the data and used them as a basis 
tor discussion at that meeting and at several follow-up staff meetings. 
She also presented the data to parents. As a result of these meetings, 
the staff agreed to launch a school climate improvement effort to re- 
duce the number of discipline referrals. The staff set goals for the 
next three years, and initial findings indicate that the program is 
working. 

The superintendent of the high school district, whose mission was 
to reduce the dropout rate, started by collecting statistics from the 
previous five years. At the administrators' retreat before the begin- 
ning of the 1982-83 school year, he presented the dropout data for 
the previous five years and challenged his administrative staff to find 
ways to reduce the number of dropouts. At this initial meeting the 
staff participated in brainstorming sessions for ideas to attack the prob- 
lem. And by early fall an overall district strategy was in place that 
allowed each of the district's 15 high schools to develop its own pro- 
gram for dealing with the dropout problem. During this period dis- 
trictwide goals were set for each of the next five years. At the annual 
administrators' retreat, progress is reviewed and time is given for prin- 
cipals and other staff members to share their successes and to discuss 
all issues related to the district's dropout-reduction program. Each 
year a new dropout data chart is prepared to provide a focus for the 
discussions. These annual charts also are used for school board and 
community presentations. 

The two examples cited above illustrate how data can be used to 
improve schools. High-performing educational managers know how 
to use data to accomplish their mission. 
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Conclusion 



To be a high performer is not easy. The high-performing managers 
described in this fastback expended enormous energy and took cc n- 
siderable risks in order to achieve their missions. They were thoughtftil 
and introspective. They knew how to use data to support their im- 
provement efforts. But most important, they had a clear sense of their 
mission, which served to motivate them and those with whom they 
worked. 

These individuals were action-oriented, but it was action executed 
with a plan. In carrying out their improvement efforts, they recog- 
nized that it was important to be sensitive listeners and to know the 
talents and skills of those with whom they worked. They flirther real- 
ized that the talents and skills of their colleagues had to be properly 
marshaled and focused if the effort was to succeed. Some aspects of 
their improvement efforts were not completely successful, but in each 
case there was enough success to generate energy and enthusiasm, 
which enabled their efforts to continue. 

In this fastback I have presented you with a systematic way of look- 
ing at your management style and of comparing it with the style of 
high performers. It takes some time to use the various charts I have 
suggested for analyzing and carrying out a personal work plan, and 
it may be a while before you see results. But the long-term rewards 
are worth it. High performers are energized by seeing a good organi- 
zation become a better one. Such energy is contagious, high perform- 
ers beget other high performers. And in the school business, the 
rewards transcend those in other organizations, because the outcome 
is children and youth achieving their potential as human beings. 
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Appendix 



Chart #1 
My Core Values and Mission 

1. Write what you believe to be j'our personal and professional cure 
values — those that you will never compromise. 



2. Write what you believe to be >our value to the organization. 



3. Write what you perceive others think is your value to the organi- 
zation — your unique qualities or special attributes. 



4. Write your personal mission statement. 
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Chart #2 
Colleagues' Special Skills and 
Their Value to the Organization 



Name* 

Position: 

1. Special Skills: 



2. Value to Organization: 



3. Training Strategies: 
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Chart #3 
Time Assessment Schedule 



Day: 



Activity 


Sam 


9am 


10am 


11am 


12pm 


1pm 


2pm 


3pm 


4pm 


Planning 




















Dictation 




















Paperwork 




















Telephone 




















Meetings 




















Travel 




















Classroom Visits 




















Plant Visits 




















Teacher Conferences 




















Student/Parent 
Conferences 




















Teacher Evaluations 




















Teacher Training 
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Chart #4 
Improvement Activity Analysis 



Prior Week 

Self-renewing activities: 



Activities to improve individuals: 



Activities to improve organization: 



Next Week 

Self- renewing activities: 



Activities to improve individuals: 



Activities to improve organization: 
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Chart #5 
Personal Work Plan 



Mission Statement: 


GOAL 


ACTIVITIES 


DATE 


EXPECTED 
RESULTS 
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